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Qantara was a daring conception, a tribute to the
administrative genius of the man who planned it.1

It was \vell that General Head-quarters had dis-
carded Port Said from consideration; for that port
was overwhelmed with commercial business. Hitherto
her work had been confined mainly to coaling ships
passing east and west: she was undertaking now the
new and more onerous responsibilities of discharging
and transferring their cargoes to other vessels. What
had taken place with troops and labour was repeated
with cargo, and Great Britain, France, Italy, and
Greece established commercial agencies in the town.
The first alone was in a position at the outset to carry
out the scheme. The port of Port Said had been in
her naval and military occupation since the beginning
of hostilities. She was occupying thus all convenient
quay spaces, all warehouse accommodation, had appro-
priated the lion's share of available harbour plant, and
finally was the only nationality left at that moment
with sufficient shipping to run a ferry service between
the Canal and Europe. France first, Italy later, sought
to repair the last deficiency by dumping the freight in
Port Said. So extensive was the shedding erected for
this end, and so profuse the expenditure in other
respects, that vague suspicions of France's motive grew
up. It was whispered that she had neither intention
nor wish to find ships to carry the merchandise further
than Egypt, and that her object was to accumulate
stocks in that country in order to offer them on the
close of the War at extravagant prices to depleted
factories in Europe. It was an improbable theory.
The roll of French vessels sunk during the late summer
of 1917 indicated the straits of Great Britain's ally on
the high seas.

Very soon disputes arose in Port Said among the

1 Lt.-General  Sir W.   Campbell,   K.C.B.,  now Quartennaster-
General to the Forces.